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and the most profound siletite reigned{{to give pleasure and tobe enjoyed ; and ‘Ihof ~Malmsbury ;—of Simeon’ of Durham ; 

through the dusky hall. would have a rule passed, ‘that the Dean| of Benedict of Petersborough’; of John 
I had taken down a little thick quarto,|| should pay each of us a visit &t least once) Hanvill of St. Alban’s; of — 

curiously bound in parchment, with brass||a year; or if he is not equal. to the task, ‘ Prithee, friend,” cried the quarto in a 
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Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
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QUY An WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


that all: bemeath the moon decays, 


—— in this world is brought, 
— 98 p's great periods shall return to nought. 


r that'all ‘tlre muses’ heavenly layes, 
il of sprite which are so dearly bought, 
sounds of few or none are sought, 
Mis there is noting lighter than mere praise. 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 
ere eertain half-dreaming moods 
ind, in ‘Which we naturally steal away 
poise and glare, and seek some quiet 
where’ we may indulge our reveries 
wild our air castles undisturbed. In 
smood 4 was loitering about the old 
doisters. of Westminster. Abbey, en- 
that luxury of wandering thought 
p one is apt to dignify with the name 
tion, when suddenly an irruption 
wicap boys from Westminster school, | 
mg at foot- ball, broke in: upon the 
ic stillness of ‘the place, making the 
dyassages and mouldering tombs echo 
hie merriment. I’ sought to take 
om. their, noise. by.. penetrating still 
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[MUTABLLITY OF LITERATURE. 


clasps, and seated myself at the tableina vene-| let them once in a while turn loose the|| testy tone, “how old do you think me? 
rable elbow chair. Instead of reading, how-|| whole school of Westminster among us, You are talking of authors that lived. long 
ever, I was beguiled by the solemn monastic} that at any rate we may now and then have before my time, and wrote either'in Latin 
air, and noiseléss quiet of the place, intojj an airing.” or French, so that they in a manner expa- 
a train of musing. As I looked around|} «Softly, my worthy friend,” replied I,|| triated themselves, and deserved to be for- 
upon the old volumes i in their moaldering|l« you are not aware. how much better’ you gotten;* but I, sir, was ushered ipto the 
covers, thus ranged on the -shelves, and || sre-off-¢han. most world ftom the 
apparently never distursed in their repose, || By being stored away in this anciént librdty; Wynkyn de Worde. Ll wae’ in my 
I could not but consider the library. a kind: you are like the treasured remains of thiose}own native tongue at a time when the lan- 
of literary catacomb, where authors, like'l saints and monarchs which lie enshrinéd in| guage had become fixed, and indwed I was 
mummies, are piously entombed, and left) the adjoining chapels, while the remains of considered a model of pure, and elegant 
to blacken and -moulder in dusty oblivion. ( yheir contemporary mortals, left to the,or- English. 

How much, thought I, has each of these; dinary. course of nature, have long singe}}..; [1 should observe. that ‘these remarks 


volumes, now thrust aside with such indif=|| eturued to dust.” were couched in such intelerably antiquated 

ference, cost some aching head; how many|} ‘ . 2. |iterms, that T ‘had infiite Wiffieulty' to’ ren- 
Sir,” said the little tome, ruffling his 

weary days—how many sleepless...nights.| Lalioee anil loathe big..© | nag arrlttan ie der them into modern n phrascology.] 


How have their authors buried themselves| 
in the solitude of cells and. cloisters ; shut | 
themselves up from the face of man, and 
the still more blessed face of nature, and 
devoted themselves to painful research and 
intense reflection. And all for what! to 
occupy an inch of dusty shelf—to have the 
title of their works read now and then in a 
future age, by some, drowsy churchman, 
or casual straggler like myself; and in 


all the world, not for the bookworms ofan “I ery your mercy,” said L. for mis- 

abbey. I was intended to circulate from ing your age; but it;matters little; al- 
hand to hand, like other great contemporaty|| ™S¢ all the writers of your time have like- 
works ; but here have I been clasped for| wise passed into forgetfulness; and De 
more than two centuries, and —— —* $ publications are mere literary rari- 
silently fallen a prey to these worms that ties among bogk-collectors. ‘The purity and , 
ere playing the very vengeance with my stability of language,tee,on which you found 


intestines, if you had notby chance given) Yourclaims ee the falla- 
me an oppottanity of uttering a few ciousdependence ufovery age, even 













echo-and then passing away, like a thing! few of’ can be.ot pred... Hy stibject’to” changes anit inter- 





priato the ~solitudes of the pile; 
to one of the vergers for admission 
library, He conducted me through 
wl rich with the crumbling sculpture 
per ages, which opened upon a gloomy 
uge leading to the chapter house and 
chamber where doomsday-book is de- 
1, Just within the passage is a small 
onthe left. To this the verger applied 
; it was doablé locked, and opened 
tome difficulty, as if seldom’ used. 
Mew ascended a dark narrow staircase, 
ps ing through a second door, entered 
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found myself in a lofty antique hall, 
toof supported by massive joists of old 
ish oak. It was soberly lighted by a 
of Gothic windows at a considerable 
ft from the floor, and which apparently 
ed upon the roofs of the cloisters. An 
ment picture of some reverend dignitary 
ee church in his robes hung over the 
pMepace. Around the hall and in a small 
disaBery were the books, arranged in carved 
cases. They consisted principally of 
MPlemical writers, and weré much more 
a by time than use. In the centre of 
litary was a solitary table with two or 
books on it; an inkstand without ink, 


















sent in existence ; and those few owe it to} 
being immured like yourself in old libraries ; 
which, suffer me to ‘add, instead of likening} 
to harems, you might more, properly and 
gratefully have compared to those infirmaries 
attached to religious establishments, for the 
benefit of the old and decripid, and where, 
by quiet fostering and no employment, they 
often endure to an amazingly good for no- 
thing old age. You talk of your contem- 


poraries as if in circulation— where do we! ,nich he has embarked his fame gradually 
meet with their works ? what do we hear of} | ‘altering, and subject to the dilapidations of 
Robest Grosteste of Lincoln? No one} time and the caprice of fi lshion. He looks 
could have toiled harder than be for immor- back and beholds the early authors of his 
tality. He is said to have written nearly country, once the favourites of their day, 
two hundred volumes. He built, as it were, supplanted by modern writers. A few short 
sic grcanp wn cn nd ridin — ages have covered them with ohscurity, and 
but alas! the pyramid has long since fallen, meir merits can only” be relished by the 
and only a few fragments ure scattered pawn teste ‘Of the boskworm. And tach 
in various libraries, where they are scarce-} ne anticipates will be the fate of his work, 
— —————⏑ —————— — — which, however it may be: admired in its 
What do we hear of Gyraldus Cambrensis, day, and held up as model of purity, will 
the historian, antiquary, philosopher, theo- in the course of years grow antiquate d and 
logian and poet? He declined two bishop-| obsolete, until it becomes almost as unin- 
rics, that he might, shut himeglf up and telligible in its native land as an Egyptian 
write & — otbet. posterity never obelisk, or one of those Runic inscriptions 
Oo ge 22 mets Wake ef Hoary said to exist in the deserts of Tartary. I 
of Huntingdon, who, beside a learned history declare,” added A with emotion, 


that was not ! 
While I sat, half murmuring, half medi- 
tating these unprofitable speculations, with 
my head resting on my hand, I was thrum 
ming with the other hand upon the quarto, 
until I accidentally loosened the clasps, 
when, to my utter astonishment, thie little 
book gave two or three yawns, like one 
awaking from a deep sleep ; then a husky 
hem, and at léngth began to talk. At first 
its voice was very hoarse and broken, being 
much troubled by a cobweb that some stu- 
dious spider had woven across it; end having 
probably contracted a cold from long ex 
posure to the chills and damps of the abbey. 
In a short time, however, it became more 
distinct, and I soon found it an exceedingly 
fluent conversable little tome. Its language, 
to be sure, was rather quaint and obsolete, 
and its pronunciation, what, in the present 
day, would be deemed barbarous; but 1 
shall endeavour,'as far as I am able, to 
render it in modern parlance. 

It began with railings about the neglect 
of the world —merit being suffered to lan- 
guish in obscurity, and other sdch common- 
place topics of literary repining, and com- 
plained bitterly that it had not been opened 
for more than two centuries. That the 


























mixtures. It is this which has made Eng- 
lish literature so extremely mutable, and, 
the reputation built upon. is so fleeting. 
Unless thought can be committed to some-. 
thing more permanent ‘and unchangeable 
than such a medium, even thought must 
share the fate of every thing else, and fall 
into decay. This should serve as a check 
upon the vanity and exultation of the most 
| popular writer. Fle finds the language in 








afew pens parched by long disuse, 
place seemed fitted for quiet study and 
d meditation. It was buried deep 
ng the massive walls of the abbey, and 
“up from the tumult of the world. I 
only hear now and then the shouts of; 
schoolboys . faintly swelling from the 
) and'tlie sound of a bell tolling for 

%, that soberly echoed along the roofs 


wha By degrees the shouts oſ 
at grew fainter and fainter, and at 











two, trifled with them for a few moments, 
and then returned them to their shelves. 
‘« What a plague do they mean,” said the 
little quarto, which I began to perceive was 
somewhat choleric, “what a plague do 
they mean by keeping several thousand vo- 
lumes of us shut up here, and watched by 
a set of old vergers like so many beauti 
in a harem, merely to’ be louked at now 


of England, wrote a treatise on the con- 
tempt of the world, which the world has 
revenged by forgetting him. What is 
quoted of Joseph of Exeter, styled the mi- 
racle of his age in classical composition ? 
Of his three great heroic poems one is lost 
for ever, excepting a mere fragment; the 
others are known. only to a few of thell Govre, 
curious in liverature, and as to his love|j en 
verses and epigrame, they have entirely || passe, 

disanpeared. What is in current use o | a per 


of 
John Wallis, the franciscan, who acquired | — uae —— 















Dean only looked now and then into the 


h souerain 
library, sometimes took down a volume or eRe ends Rb —* 


had delyte to endite, and have many noble 

» but certes ben some that speaken their 
poisye in French, which speche the French mén have 
as good a fantasye as we have in herying of Frenche. 
men’s Englishe. Chaucer's Testament of Love. 
POG wy dd observes, * 

7 safe time of Richard 

than of Joh Seogan and Johw 





away.’ The’bell ceased to toll, 


and then by the Dean. Books were written the name of the tree of life? Of William 


mortal commendation.” , eatery ul ¢ 


34 . tak 








renowned - 





-~ 


back to the'vimes' of'the worthy Robert if 


another age to be lost, even to remembrance. words before I go to reise KG loucester: whd wrote his history int 

Such is the amount of this boasted i immor-|} « My good friend,” rejoined. I, ‘ had yor Por i. k Baxon, + Eveu now, many | lu 
tality—-A mere temporary rumor, a local been left to the circulation of which yet tall of. ‘swell of pure English 
sound, like the tone of that bell which has speak, you would long ete this haveb n Sled)”. as if the language ever sprang 
just tolled amomg these towers, filling the|]no more. To judge from your physingnomiy, - eave well or: Heuntiiia head, ead: wan, not .- 
ear for a moment—lingering transiently inj} you are now well stricken in years: era mere confuetiee of various tongees, 
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122 
Se 
«when 1 contemplate a modern library, 
filled with new works in all the bravery of 
rich gilding and binding, I feel disposed 
to sit down and weep, like the good Xerxes 
when he surveyed his army, pranked out in 
all the splendour of military array, and re- 
flected that in one hundred years not one 
of them would be in existence !” 
«« Ah,” said the little quarto, with a heavy 
sigh, “ I see how it is; these modern scrib- 





encouragement, therefore, should 
growth of critics, good or bad. But I fear all will 


THE: KALI DOSCOPE, 


ne a —— a — 


he given to the 


be in vain; let criticism do what it may, writers 
will wéite, printers will print, and the world wily 
inevitably be overstocked with good books. It will 
soon be the employment of a life time merely to 
learn their names. Many a man of passable infor- 
mation at the present day reads scarce any thing 


‘upos the poets of the’day, when the sudden opening 


of the door caused me to turn my head. It was the 
verger, who came to inform that it was time to close 
the library. ' I sought to haves parting word with 
the quarto, but the worthy little tome was silent ; 
the clasps closed, and it looked perfectly uncon- 
scious of all that had passed. I have. been to the 
library two or three times since, and endeavoured 





but reviews, and before loag a man of erudition 


“ My very good sir,” said the little quarto, yawn- 





blers have superseded all the good old 


authors, I suppose nothing is read now- ~~ 


a-days but Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, 
Sackville’s stately plays, and Mirror for 
Magistrates, or, the finespun euphuisms of 
‘the unparalleled John Lyly.”’ 

“There you. are again mistaken,” said I, “ the 
writers whom you suppose in vogue, because they 
happened to be so when you were last in circulation, 
have long since had their day, Sir Philip Siduey’s 
Arcadia, the immortality of whieh was so fondly 
predicted by his admirers,» and which in trath, is 
full of noble thoughts, delicate images, and grace. 
ful turns of language, ix now scarcely ever men- 
tioned. Sackville has strutted into obscurity: and 
even Lyly, though bis writings were once the delight 
of a coart, and apparéntly perpetuated by a pro- 
verb, is now scarcely known even by name. A 
whole crowd of authors who wrote and wrangled at 
the time, have likewise gone down with all their 
writings and their controversies. Wave after wave 
of succeeding Eterature hus rolled over them, until 
they are buried so deep, that it is only now and 
then some Industrious diver after the fragments of 
antiquity beings up a specimen for the gratification 
of the curious,” 

“ For my part,” I continued, “ I consider this 
mutability of language a wise precaution of Provi- 
dence for the benefit of the world at large, and 
authors in particalar, To reason from anulogy, we 
daily behold the varied and beautiful tribes of vege- 
tables springiog up, flourishing, adorning the fields 
for apbort time, and then fading into dust, to make 
way for their successors. Were not thie the case, 
the fecundity of nature would be a grievance instead 
of a blessing, ‘The carth would groan with rank 
and éxcessivé vegetation, and its surface become a 
tangled wilderness. In like manner, the works of 


gradually assuming the tint of age, atid his whole 





gening and Acarning dectine and make way for enb- 
requont productions. Language gradually varies, | 


and with it fade away the writings of authors who \| 
have flourished their allutted time; otherwise the || 


creative powers of genioy would overwhelm the 
world with productions, and the mind would be | 
completely bewildéred in the endless mazes of 
literatase. Fornterly there were some restraints on 
this. excessive inultiplication. Works bad to be || 
transcribed by hand, which was a slow and laboriou, 
operation ; they were written cither on parchments 
which was expensive, so that one work was often 
erased to make way for another; or on papyrus, 
which was fragile and extremely perishable, Author 
ship was a limited and uuprotitable craft, and pur- 


sued chiefly by mouks in the leisure and solitade of 
thew cloisters. ‘The accumulation of manuscripts 
was slow and costly, and confined almost entirely 
to monasteries. ‘To these cirumstances it may in 
some measure be owing that we have not been 
inundated by the intellect of antiquity; that the 
fyuatains of thought have not beeu broken up, and 
But the 


inventions of paper and the press have put an end 


modern genius drowned in the deluge. 
to all these restraints, They have made every one 
a writer, and enabled every mind to pour itself into 
print, aud diffuse itself over the whole intellectual 
world The 
stream of literature has swoln into a torrent— 
grown into a river—expanded into a sea, A few 
centuries since, five or six hundred manuscripts 
constituted # great library; but what would you say 
to librarics, such as actually exist, containing three 
and four huwlred thousand volumes; legions of 
authors at the same time busy, and a press going 
on with fearfully increasing activity, to double and 
quadruple the number. Unless some unforseen 
mortality should break out among the progeny 


The consequences are alarming. 


of the muse, now that she has become so prolific, 
I tremble for posterity. I fear the mere fluctuativa 
of language will not be sufficient, Criticism may 
do wach; it increases with the increase of literature, 
and. resembles one of those salutary checks on po- 
puletion spoken of by economists, 





* Live ever sweet booke; the we —* of his 
ntle witt, and the golden pillar of his noble courage ; 
hem ify unto the world that thy writer was the 


rupting you, but I perceive you are rashes given to 
T would.ask the fate of an author who was 
making some noise just av I left the world. His 
reputation, however, was considered quite temporary. 
| The learned shook their heads at him, for he was a 
poor half-educated varlet, that knew little of Latin, 
and nothing of Greek, and had been obliged to ran 
the country for deer-stealing. 1 think his name was 
Shakspeare, I presume he soon sunk into oblivion.” 
“On the contrary,” said I, “it is owing to that! 
very may that the literature of his period has expe- 
rievced a duration beyond the ordivary term of 
English literature. There arise authors now and 
then, who seem proof against the mutability of lao- 
guage, because they have rooted themselves iu the 
unchanging principles of human nature. They 
are like gigantic trees that we sometimes see on the 
banks of a stream; which, by their vast and deep 
roots, penetrating through the mere’ surface, and 


preserve the soil around them from being swept 
away hy the everflowing current, and hold up many 
a neighbouring plant, and, perhaps, worthless weed, 
to perpetuity. Such is the case with’ Shakspeare, 
whoin we behold, defying the encroachments of 
time, retaining in modern use the language and 


will be httle better than a mere walking catalogue.” }-Aud whether all this rambling colloquy actually 


ing most drearily in my face, “excuse my inter } 


laying hold on the very foundations of the earth,} 





literature of his day, and giving duration to many 
an indifferent author, merely from having flourished 
ia his vicinity. But even he, I grieve to say, is 


form is overran by a profusion of commentators, 
who, like clambering vines and’ creepers, almost 
bury the noble plant that upholds them.” 

Here the little quarto began to heave. his sides and 
chuckle, until at length he broke out into a short 
plethoric fit of laughter that had well nigh choked 
him, by reason of his excessive corpulency, “ Mighty 
well!” cried he, as soon as he could recover breath, 
“mighty well! and so you would persuade me that 
the literature of an age is to be perpetuated by a 
vagabond deer stealer! by a man without learning! 
by a poet, forsooth—a poet!” And here he wheezed 
forth another fit of laughter. 

l confess I felt somewhat nettled at this rudeness, | 
which I ascribed. te his baving Aourished in a less 
polished age. 1 determined nevertheless, not to 
give up my point. 

“ Yes,” resumed I positively, “a poet ; for of all 
writers he has the best chance for immortality. 
Others may write from the head, but he writes from 





Heé is the faithful portrayer of nature, whose fea- 


| I was just about to launch forth into culoginms 


All possible | 


} The vertu and the vice 


the heart, and the heart will always understaod him. 


tures are always the same, and always . interesting. 
Prose writers are voluminous and unwicldy ; their 
pages crowded with common places, and their 
But with 
the trne poet every thing is terse, tonching, or 
brilliant. He gives the choicest thoughts in the 
choicest language. He illustrates them by every 
thing that he sees most striking in nature and art 
He enriches them by pictures of haman life, euch 
as itis passing before him, His writings, therefore, 
contain the spirit, the aroma, if I may use the phrase, 
of the age in which he lives. ‘They are caskets 
which inclose within a small compass the wealth of 
the language—its family jewels, which are thus 
transmitted in a portable form to posterity. The 
setting may occasionally be antiquated, and require 
|now and then to be renewed, as in the case of Chau. 
leer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic value of the gems 
continue unaltered. Cast a look back over the long 
reach cf literary history. What vast valleys of dul- 
jness, filled with unonkish legends and academical 
‘controversies. What bogs of theological specula- 
‘tions; what dreary wastes of metaphysics. Here 
and there only we behold the heaven-illumined 
‘bards, elevated like beacous ou their widely-separated 
\heights, to transmit the pure light of poetical intel- 
jigence from age to age.”* 


thoughts expanded into tediousness. 





— — — —— 


* Thorow earih. and waters deepe. 
The pen by skill doth : 
And featly nyps the worldes abuse, 
And shoes us in a glasse, 


Of every wight alyve; 
The hone} conube that bee doth make, 





secretary of » the breath of the muses, the 
honey bee of the dayntiest flowers of witt and arte, the 
vith of morale intellectual virtues, the arme of 
Bellona in the field, the tongueef Sunda in the chamber, 
the sprite of Practice in esse, and the paragon of excel- 
dency in print. ; 

Harvey's Pierce's Supercrogation. 


Is not 80 sweete in hyve, 
As are the golden leves 

That from poets head. 
Which surmount our 

As farre as dros doth lead: 


nino talke 








Churchyard. 


to draw it into farther conversation, but in vain: 


took place, or whether it was anuther of those odd 
day dreams to which I am subject, J have never, to 


this moment, been able to discover. 





— — 





POISONING OF FOOD. 


From a Treatise on Adulterations of Food, sc. 
by Mr. Accum, just published, 


We have heard at various times‘of this and that 
fraud, in the substitution of spurious and:efted de- 
leterious articles for the necessaries of life; but 
never could we conceive so frightful a picture of 
imporition aud villany as thus bringing the puisow- 
ous ingredients into ene point of view presents. 
One has laughed at the whimsical description of 
these cheats in Humphrey Clinker, but it is really 
impossible to laugh at Mr. Accam’s exposition. It 
is too serious for a joke to sce that in almust every 
thing which we eat or drink, we are condemned tu 
swallow swindling, if not poison—that all the items 
of inetropolitan, and mauy of country consumption, 
are deteriorated, and deprived of nutritious pro- 
perties, or rendered obuoxious to humanity by. the 
vile arts and merciless sophistications of their 
sellers. So general seems the corruption, and so 
fatal the tendency of most of the corrupting mate- 
rials, that we can no longer wonder at the preva- 
lence of painful disorders, and the briefness of 
existence (on an average) in spite of the great in- 
crease of medical knowledge, aud the amazing 
improvement in the healing science, which distin- 


daily poisoning; and no man can prolong his life 
beyond a short standard, where every meal ought to 
have its counteracting medicine. 

Advising our readers to abstain from perusing the 

annexed synopsis till after they have dined, that 
they may have one more meal in comfort ere they 
die, we proceed to the various heads uuder which 
the author rauges his dread array. 
6 OF all the frauds” says he in his preliminary 
observations, * practised by mercenary dealers, there 
is none more reprehensible, and at the same time 
more prevalent, than the sophistication of the 
various ‘articles of fuod. This unprincipled and 
nefurivus practice, increasing: in degree as it has 
been found difficult of detection, is now applied to 
almust every commodity which canbe classed among 
cither the necessaries or the luxuries of life, and is 
cafried on toa most alarming extent, in every part 
of the United Kingdom. It has been pursued by 
men, whe, from the magnitude and apparent respect- 
ability of their concerns, would be the least ob- 
noxious to publi¢ suspicion; and their successful 
example has called furth, from among the retail 
dealers, a ‘multitude of competitors, in the same 
iniquitous course. 

“ To such perfection of ingenuity has this system 
of adulterating fuod ‘arrived, that spurious articles 
of various kinds are every where to be found, made 
up so skilfully as to baffle the discrimination of the 
most experienced judges 

% Among the number of substances used in do- 
mestic economy, which are now very generally 
found sophisticated, may be distinguished—tea, 
coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, salad 
vil, pepper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other 
articles of subsistence. Indeed, it would be dith- 
cult to mention a single article of food which is not 
to be met with in an adulterated state; and there 
are some substances which are scarcely ever to be 
procured genuine, 

“Some of these spurious compounds are com- 
paratively hurwless when used as food; and as in 
these cuses merely substances of inferior value are 
substituted for more costly and genuine ingredients, 
the sophistication, though it may affect our purse, 
does uot injure our health. Of this kind are the 
manufacture of factitious pepper, the adulterations 
of mustard, vinegar, cream, &c. Others, however, 


adulterations of beer, wines, spirituous liquors, 
pickles, salad oil, and many others, 

“ There are particular chemists who make it a 
regular trade to supply drugs or nefarious prepara- 
tions, to the unprincipled brewer of porter or ale; 
others perform the same office tu the wine and 
spirit merchant; and others again to the grocer and 
oilman. The operators carry on their processes 
chiefly in secrecy, and under some delusive firm, 
with the ostensible denotements of a fair and law- 
ful establishment. These illicit pursuits have as- 
sumed all the order and method of a regular trade ; 
they may severally claim to be distinguished as an 
art and mystery; for the workmen employed in 
them are often wholly ignorant of the nature of the 
substances which pase through their hands, and of, 
he p urposes they are ultimately applied. 

“To elude the vigilance of the inquisitive, to 
defeat the scrutiny of the revenue officer, and to 


are very ingeniously divided apd subdivided among 
individual operators, and the mapufacture is pur- 
posely carried en in se; establishments: The 
task of proportioning the i ients for use is 
assigned to one individual, while the composition 
aad ion of them may be said to'form a dis- 
tiact. part.of the «busi aod is entrusted to an- 
other workman. Thus the extract of coculus indi- 
cus,entployed by fraudulent manufacturers of malt- 


guish our‘era. No skill can prevent the effects-of || 


are highly deleterious; and to this class belong the} 


ensure the seerecy of these mysteries, the processes) 





liquors to impart an intoxicating quality to. porter 
or ales, is known in the market by the 
black éxtraot, ostensibly destined for the.nse of tan- 





ners and dyers. It is obtained by boiling the berries 





.of the coculus indicus in water, and 
subsequent evaporation, this decoction iort'™Y 
black, tenacious mass, possessing, in a high ci 
the narcotic and intoxicating quality of te degree 
ous berry from which it is prepared. Another 
stance, composed of extract of quassia and ligues 
juice, used by fraudulent brewers to econo 

malt and bops, is technically called multum, 

“ The quantity of coculus indicus berri 
as of black extract, imported iuto ‘this coun 
adulterating malt liquors, aré evormons, 

a considerable branch of commerce in the hana 
a few brokers ; yet, singular as it may stem, oj 
quiry appears to have been hitherto made by 4 
officers of the revenue respecting its applicat; 
‘Many other substances employed in the adu, 
tion of beer, ale, and spirituous liquors, are — 
similar manner intentionally disguised ; and of 4 
persous by whom they are purchased, a great no. 
ber are totally unacquainted with their nat 

composition, 

“ An extract, said to be innocent, sold in ¢ 
containing from half a cwt. to five ewt, be ; 
brewers’ druggists, under the name ‘of bitten; 
composed of calcined sulphate of iron ( 
extract of coculus indicus berries, extiact of oy 
and Spanish liquorice. 

“ Dusing the long period devoted to the , 
of my profession, I have had abundant reason ¢,, 
convinced, that a vast number of dealers, oft 
highest respectability, have vended to their ¢ 
tomers articles: absulutely poisonous, which 
themselves considered as harmless; and which { 
would not have offered for sale, had the 
apprised of the spurious and pernicious natu 
tie compounds, and of the purposes to which 
were destined, 

“ The baker,” he continues, “asserts that he 
not put alum into bread ; but he is well aware thy! 
in purchasing a certain quantity of flour, he , 
take a sack of sharp whites, (a term given to i. 
contamimated with a quantity of alum,) with 
which it would be impossible: for him to prody 
light, white, and porous bread, from a half-gp¢ 
material, 

“The wholesale mealman frequently pu 
this spurious commodity, (which forms a separ 
branch of business in the hands “of certain jg) 
viduals,)\in order'to enable: hiniself to self ‘hij 
cayed and half-spoiled flour. Other indivi 
furnish the baker with alum mixed up with» 
under the obscure denomination of stuff.—Ty 
are-wholesale manufacturing’ chemists whose sd 
business is to crystallize alum, in such a form 
will adapt this salt to the purpose of being inix 
in a crysjalline state with the crystals of comme 
sall, to disguise the character of the -compe 
The mixture called staff, is composed of one py 
of alum, mn minute crystals, and three of ¢ 
salt. In many other trades a similar mode of 
ceeding prevails.—Potatoes are soaked in water 
augment their weight. 

“The practice of sophisticating the neeessarie 
life, beiug reduced to systematic regularity, is 
ed by public opinion among cther mercantile 
suits; and is not only regarded with less ¢ 
than formerly, but is almost generally esteemed 
justifiable way to wealth. It ie really actos 
that the penal law is not nfore effectually enfor 
against practices so inimical to the public wel 
The man who robs:a fellow subject of a few shilliag 
on the high-way, is sentenced to. death; while 
who distributesa slow poison to a whole commusi 
escapes unpunislied, : 
“ Thus devoted to disease by baker, breweryf 
cer, &c. the physician is called to our assistane 
but here again the pernicious system of fraud, 8i 
has given the blow, steps in to defeat the cath 

“ Nine-tenths of the most potent drugs’ 
chemical preparations used in pharmacy, are ve 
in a sophisticated state, by dealers who would be! 
last to be suspected. Itis well known, that in 
article of Peruvian bark, there is a variety 
species inferior to the genuine; that too little di 
crimination is exercised by the collectors of 
precious medicament ; that it is carelessly ass 
ed, and is frequently packed in green hides; the 
much of it arrives in Spain in a half-decayed stalq 
mixed with fragments of ether vegetables and v 
extraneous substances; and in this state it is di 
tributed throughout Europe. But as if this 
not a sufficient deterioration, the public are ofte 
served with a spurious compound of mahogany st 
dust and oak-wood, ground into powder, mixed 
a proportion of good quinquina, aud sold as get 
bark powder. 

“ A great many of the essential oils obtainedfi 
the more expensive spices, are frequently 80 
adulterated, that it is not easy to meet with such 
are at all fit for use; nor are these adulterati 
easily discoverable, 

"Most of the arrow-root, the fecula of 
Maranta arudinacea, sold by drugyists, is a mixt 
of potato starch and arrow-root. 

“The same system of adulteration extends 
articles used in-various trades and manufactu 
For instance, linen. tape, and various’ other t 
hold commodities of that kind, instead of 
manufactured of linen thread only, are made up 
linen and cotton. Colours for painting, not 0 
those used by artists, such as ultramarine, ca 
and lake; Antwerp blue, chrome yellow, and l 
ink; but also the coarser colours used by thee 
mon house-painter are more, or tess adulte 
Thus, of the latter kind, white lead is mixed 
carbonate or sulphate of barytes; vermillion 
red lead. 

“ Soap used in honse-keeping is frequentl 
terated with a considerable portion af fine 
clay, brought from St. Stepbens in’ i 
the manufacture of printing-paper, a large 4 
of plaster of Paris is added to the paper sta, 
inerease the weight of ‘the: manufactured 
The selvage of cloth is often dyed with a 7 
colour, and’ artfully stitched to the edge of 
dyed with a fugitive dye. The frauds -cotmi 


in the tanning of skins, and“m the men 
cutlery and jewellery, exceed belief.” 
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is way he-swindled, he-trayed, be-drugged, and 
illed, tliat we are almost angry with Mr. Ac- 
for the great service he has done the com- 
by opening our eyes, at the risk of shutting 

‘iv mouths for ever. ape 
‘Awe read’ ‘on, we learn the ‘method of manufac- 
ojgttng adulterated vinegar, adulterated cream, adul- 
efited lozengés, adulterated mustard, adulterated 
on acid, poisonous Cayenne, poisonous pickles, 
‘anigonous confectionary, poisonous catsup, poison- 
‘pean poisonous ancliovy sauce, poisonous 
‘jive oil, poisoncas soda water ; and, if not done to 
— rendering. poisonous all sorts of food 








the use of copper and leaden vessels. Suffice it 
gorecord, that our pickles are made green by cop- 
ft out vingar rendéred sharp by sulphuric acid ; 


‘ddk cream composed of rice powder, or arrow-root 
bad milk; our comfits mixed of sugar, starch 
ni clay; and coloured with preparations of copper 
pad our catsup often formed of the dregs of 
listitied vinegar with a decoction of the outer green 
of the walnut, and seasoned with all-spice, 
hyenne, pimento, onious, aid common salt—or if 
'Gunded'ou mushrooms, done with those in a putre- 
¢ state remaibing unsold at market ; our mus- 
jaconipound of mustard, wheuten flour, cayenne, 
“fy salt, raddish seed, turmeric, and peas flour; 
our citric acid, our lemonade, and our punch, 
4 refresli'or to exhilirate, usually cheap tartareous 
‘gid modified for the occasion. : 
Against all these-and many’ other impositions, 
‘fr. Accum furnishes us with easy and certain tests; 
is work besides, contain many curious documents 
‘gud useful recipes; and it is replete with intelli- 
2 and often guides to the right while it exposes 
wrong. . 
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VERARY RECOLLECTIONS OF LONDON. 
} 


“Oh! sweet to my soul is that beautiful spot, 


3 Awaking remenabrance most * —— 
ta St. Giles’s Church lie Chapman, the earliest 
and best translator of Homer, and Andrew Marvell, 
te wit and patriot, whose poverty Charles the se- 
gud could not bribe.—Who would suppose, ‘that 
he Borough was the most classical ground in the 
fetropolis? and yet if is undoubtedly so. The 
Globe Theatre was there, of which Shakspeare him- 
elf was @ proprictor, and for which he wrote his 
pays. Globe-lane, in which it stood, is still extant, 
ive believe, under that name. It is probable, that he 
ed-near it; it is certain, that he must have been 
Huch'there.. It is also certain, that on the Borough 
Je of the river, then and still called the Bank side, 
athe same lodgiug, having the same wardrobe, and 
nn say, with other participations more remarkable, 
ii Beaumont and Fletcher. In the Borough also, 
aS Saviout’s lie Fletcher and Massinger, in one 
gre, To the same church, under a monument and 
digy, ies Chaucer’s contemporary, Gower; and, 
foa‘an mtr in the Borough, the existence of which 
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* w still boasted, and the site pointed out by a picture 
ew shifliaggmmed inscription, Chaucer sets our his pilgrims and 
15, while aself on their famous road to Canterbury. 


ommu 
* To return over the water, who would expect any 


thing poetical from east Smithfield? Yet there was 





prewer, f 





-assistentegll on the most poetical even of poets, Spencer. Pope 
—J "Hin born within the sound of bow bell, ima street no 
| drugs: sin ksanti-poctical than.Lombard-street. So was Gray, 







Cornhill. So was Milton, in Bread-street Cheap- 
de, The presence of the same great poet and pa- 
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* iot has given happy memories to many parts of the 
oo little damm tropolis. He lived in St. Bride’s Church-yard, 
ctors of thigmflet-street ; in Aldersgate-street, in Jerwin-street, 
essl Barbican, in Barthulomew Close; in Holborn, 
de> —4 Boking back to Lincolu's Iun Fields; in Holborn, 
ean ‘ “ar Red Lion-square; in Scotland Yard ; in a house 












tate it is digmoking to St. James's Park, now belonging to an 
3 if this Eminent writer on legislation, and lately occupied by 
lic are On Vebebrated critic and metaphysician ; and he died 
ahogany s 





the Artillery walk, Bunhill-fields, and was buried 
St. Giles’s Cripplegate. 
Ben Johnson, who was horn “in Hartshern Lane, 
Charing-cross,” was at one time “ master” of a 
tre in Barbican. He appears also to have visitcd 
tavern called the Sun and Moon, in Aldersgate- 
eet, and is known to have frequented, with Beau- 
t and others, the famous one called the Mermaid, 
hich was in Cornhill. 
The other celebrated resort of the great wits of 
t time was the Devil Tavern, in Fleet-strcet, close 
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jreceived part of his education in this school; and 


Burdett, ancestor of the present Sir Francis, who 
was’put to death in the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
or wishing the horns of a favourite white stag, which 
the King had killed, in the body of the person who 
advised him to doit. And here, too (suffering con- 
trast) lies Isabella, wife of Edward the Second— 

‘* She, welf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

Who tore the bowels of her mangled mate. 

Gray. 

Her “ mate’s” heart was buried with her, aud 
placed upon her bosom! a thing that looks like the 
fantastic incoherence of a dream. It is well we did 
not know of her presence when at school; or after 
reading one of Shakspeare’s tragedies, we should have 
run twice as fast round the cloisters at night time as 
we used, Camden, “ the nourrice of antiquitie,” 


here also, not to mention a variety of others kuown 
in the literary world, were bred two of the most pow- 
erful and deep spirited writers of the present day ; 
whose visits to the cloisters we well remember. 


In a place on the site of Hatton Garden, died, 
John o’Gaunt. Brook house, at the corner of the 
street of that name in Holborn, was the residence of 
the celebrated Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, the | 
“friend of Sir Philip Sydney. In the same street, 
died, by a voluntary death, of poison, that extraor- 
diuary person, Thomas Chatterton— 

‘* The sleepless boy, who perished in his pride.” 

Worpsworth, 

He was buried in the workhouse in Shoe-lane ;—a 
circumstance at which no one can hardly help feeling 
a movement of indignation, Yet what could beadles 
and parish officers know about sucha being? No 
more than Horace Walpole. 1n Gray's Iun lived, 
and in Gray’s Iun Garden meditated, Lord Bacon. 
In Southampton Row, Holborn, Cowper was a fellow 
clerk to an attorney with the future Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. At the Fleet-street, cornér of Chancery 
Lane, Cowley, we believe was born.—In Salisbury 


ville, first Earl of Dorset, the precursor of Spencer, 
and one of the authors of the first regnlar English 
tragedy. On the demolition of this house, part of 
the ground was occupied by the celebrated theatre 
built after the Restoration, at which Betterton per- 
formed, and of which Sir Wm. Davenant was ma- 
nager. Lastly here was the house and printing- 
officeof Richardson. In Bolt Court, not far distant, 
lived Dr. Johnson, who resided also for some time in 
the Temple. A list of his numerous other residences 
is to be found in Boswell.* Congreve died in Surrey- 
street, in the Strand at his own jnouse. At the cor- 
ner of Beaufort Buildings was Lilly’s the perfumer, 
atwhose house the Tatler whs pifblished. Tn Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, Voltaire lodged while in Lon- 
don, at the sign of the White Pertke. Tavistdck- 
street was then, we believe, the Bond-street of the 
fashionable world, as Bow-street was before. The 
change of Bow-street from fashion to the police, with 
the theatre still in attendance, reminds one of the 
spirit of The Beggar's Opera. Button’s coffee-house 
the resort of the wits of Queen Anne’s time, was in 
Russel-street—we believe, near where the Hummums 
now stand. We think we recollect reading also, that 
in the same street, at one of the corners of Bou- 
street, was the tavern where Dryden held regal pos- 
session of an arm chair, The whole of Covent 
Garden is classic ground, from its association with 
the dramatic and other wits of the time of Dryden 
and Pope. Butler lived, perhaps died, in Rose-street, 
in Covent Garden church-yard, where Peter Pindar 
the other day followed him. In Leicsster-square, on 
the site of Miss Linwood’s exhibition and other 
houses, was the town mansion of the Sydneys, Earl, 
of Leicester, and the family of Sir Philip and Alger- 
non Sydney.— From the Indicator. 


* The Temple must have had many eminent inmat 
—Among them, it is believed, was Chalo, who it is 
said, upon the strength of an old record, to have been 
fined 2s. for beating a Franciscan Friar, in Fleet-street, 





A good old Custom.—It was a custom in Carlow, 
about a century age, when any married lady domineered 
over her husband, to summon all the lower orders to 
a meeting, when they went in procession to the house 
of the hen-pecked mate, and one, who was mounted 





Teuple Bar. Ben Johnson lived also in Bartho- 






re made up Pueu Cloxe, where Milton afterwards lived. It is 
ing, = wp the passage from the cloisters of Christ's Hospital 
ww, ead I &. Bartholomew's. Aubréy gives is asa common 





inion, that at the time when Johnson’s father-in- 
msde him help him in his business of bricklayer, 
‘worked’ with his own hands upon the Lincoln’s 
garden wall, which looks upon Chancery-lane, 
which seems old enough to have some of his 
tious brick and morfar still remaining 
Under the cloistets in Christ’s Hospital (which 
d in the heart of the city, unknown to most per- 
like a house kept invisible-for young and learn- 
tyes) hie buried a multitude of persous of all ranke, 
tit was once a monastéry of Grey Friars. Among 

‘is John of Bourbon, one of the prisoners taken 
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on an ass, repeated aloud the following words, in the 
strong, though rude style, and metrical composition of | 
the tames : 

ane _ * 

‘0 own pride 

In r B's wife 

Who's the plague of his life, 

Then huzza for the Dame, 

_ And establish her fame! 

After which a grand shout was set up, 
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Court, Fleet-street, was the house of Thomas Sack-|} 


\applied to, the deserted mould 
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Biographical Notices. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF 
THE LATE H. C. JENNINGS, ESQ. 


In the Annuat Biography and Obituary, for 1820, 
just published, the latter years of the life of this sin- 
gular person are thus described ; 

% Few particulars of his life are known to me (says 
his biographer) until he settled at Chelsea, where I first 
became known to him. ‘This was about the year 1865, 





age. On presenting myself at his door, a man 
with but oneeye, and apparently maimed i 
of his body, announced the name of his" 
first thought my conductor might be an outs 
of the neighbouring hospital ; but I soon 

he was a victim, not to, war, but to scienge,) 
been nearly destroyed in the service of Ais master. 
On announcing a-message from a common friend, | 
was received with, open arms; and, from that mo- 
ment, all his treasures were subject to my frequent in- 
spection, 

* As he was sometimes shy of strangers, many ap- 
plied to me for an introduction; and, among others, I 
had the pleasure to carry to Lindsay-row some gen- 
tlemen belonging to the British Museum. They were 
chiefly desirous to see and examine the fine collection 
of shells; and, on our retiring we took a turn on Bat- 
tersea-bridge, where, on my demanding their value, 
they agreed, ‘that in time of peace, and under fa- 
vourable circumstances, they might sell for 9000 pounds 
or guineas’, 

It was not difficult to discover Mr. Jennings was a 

ood Latin par and in his collection he possessed 
ine coples.of all the classics; some of these, indeed, 
were niagnificent, both as to printing and binding. He 
himself was generally accustomed to read those in 
usum Delphini. 
* Although his house commanded a fine view of the 
river, he never once deigned to look at the charming 
prospect. Indeed it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, had he been inclined to regale his eye with 
such a noble object, for his windows were so dirty as 
to bid defiance to all distinct vision ; and, indeed, they 
seemed to realise the poetic idea of ‘ darkuess visible.” 
This mansion, which had been formerly the residence 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, his echool-fellow'at 
Westmingter, was occupied in the following manner: 
in the front parlour was an immense Arctic bear, of a 
white colour, and, if I recollect aright, a winged ani- 
mal, greatly decayed, which might once have been an 
eagle, The garden, cither before or behind, bore no 
ied of the spade, the rake, or the pruning-knife; 
the 


vant, 









vety walls appeared in a state of complete ruin ; 
ithe shrubs were allowed to grow wildly luxuriant; 
\while the Jabours of man never seemed to have been 
de which was covered 
with a yellowish moss, and exhibited every mark of 
desolation. 

“In the emis te the offices of all kinds, and from 
the kitchen gallied forth, at the approach of a stranger 
his housekeeper, a. married woman of about thirty 
years of age, accompanied by a number of ragged 
children, of whom, as_if anxious for the character of 
her who at last became his only servant, he was.ac- 
customed to declare, on honour, * that he was not the 
father.’ 
s¢ On the left-hand side of the drawing-room door 
was to be seen himself—a very old and decripid man, 
generally clothed in a brown suit of coarse cioth, with 
immense large silver buttens awkwardly fastened to 
the breast of his coat. He constantly wore a small hat, 
both at home and abroad, and possessed both a white 
and a black beaver, the former of which was always 
selected for great occasions. Sitting in an immense 
arm-chair, lined with carpet ; his body was mechani- 
cally placed in a reclining position, approaching nearly 
to the horizontal. ‘This was effected by invariably re- 
posing his legs and feet on a Romon Triclinium, which 

e valued greatly. According to him, ‘the ancients 
ought to have known something of health and comfort 
after a civilization of so many centuries; while, as to 
us, 80 lately barbarians, we had not been above a thou- 
sand years out of the woods.’ 

“This venerable figure, with a sharp and croaking 
voice, saluced the visitor, whom he recognised by means | 
of a mirror, and to whom he scarcely deigned to turn | 
his head. He appeared to sit enthroned in all the 
Majesty of Vertu, amidst his books, his pictures, and 
his shells; and never willingly arose, but to gratify 
himself and his guest, by exhibiting some or all of 
these. Among his portraits he had a Mary Queen of 
Scots; and he boasted that no profane pencil had ever 
been suffered to retouch it since finished. A painter, 
however, showed me where it had been evidently 
mended; and on this, as on many other occasions, Mr, 
Jennings was most assuredly the dupe of the dealers. 
The picture of the children of Charles I. (Charles II. 
and James II. &c,) with a fine large mastiff in front, 
was much praised and valued by him, as unigne: the 
original, however, is at Windsor Castle. A landscape, 
with a rainbow, and some good figures in the foree 
ground wasestimated by its owner sometimes at £2000, 
and sometimes at £3000, according to the state of his 
purse, on account of the shepherds, which were said to 
have been painted by. Rubens. Jt was knocked down at 
the sale, as well as I can recollect, for £40. ‘There was a 
aa by a young but celebrated Italian artist, of a 

enus awaiting the arrival of Mars, surrounded by 
Cupids blowing conches and playing on warlike instru- 
ments. This he once promised to a gentleman, who 
had undertaken to consume his body to ashes, by means 
of fire, and deposit the remains in a sepulchral urn. 

« The shells, which must be allowed to have exhibit- 
ed a most superb assemblage, were chiefly arranged in 
mahogany cabinets, with a sliding glass top to every 
separate box. To procure some of these he had made 
immense sacrifices, both in respect to the mode of ob- 
taining the money and the sum actually paid. They 
were placed in dueseries,soas to exhibit every possible 
size, from early youth to extreme old age, on the part 
of the animals inhabiting them. In one, which he 
highly prized, the volute happened to be inverted. To 
the formation of others some obstruction had been 
given, and a new process, and sometimes new celours 
were recurred to. On asking him one 394 what had 
been the mazimum price, he placed three in my hand, 
for which he had given £90 to the daughters of a late 
celebrated physician ; and one alone, his many-ridged 
harp, cost him £128. 

“Among his other treaseres, our ee eae 
two specimens of the Gamberonica, an i event one 
of which was disposed of for £45 at the Duchess of 

2 


Portland’s sale. 
Mr. —— himself on his Verus’s 
slipper, for which he had paid £60, and 1 deemed it 
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at which period he must have been near 72 years of | | 
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{happy owner into an anti-room, but not until he had 
carefully locked his cabinets and his door. 

| * You were finally admitted into the sanclum sanc- 
torum, through a passage, to the right of which were 
| ; A 
‘carelessly piled up a valuable collectiomw of English, 
|French, and Latin books. ‘Their appearance and value 
‘wonderfully contrasted with the slovenly manner in 
which they were thrown together. Most of the leaves 
| were gilded; others exhibited the finest poten of 
|binding, both British and German; while many in 
\milk-whtte vellum covers, would have dignified the 
|principal shelves of the amateurs. 

“Phe apartment to which this led was no other than 
his own chamber, the bed in which exhibited the most 
|dreary and comfortless eprgetance i in short, it weuld 

haWe Chilled the blood of any but a regular antiquary, 
tho slept here, surrounded by the rarest, choicest, 
nd most precious objects of his ambition. 

* Here, besides some pictures, &c. was an immense 
Beyl, which, as he frank! owned to me, in his own 
emphatic language, he had often pawned for £500," 
was an object of considerable curiosity. Perhaps 
within a foot of this rare gem was deposited, what he 
was pleased to term his antideluvian pig. This was a 
concave segment of a stone of considerable magnitude 
and ponderosity, formerly — — to the collec- 
tion of Sir Ashton Lever. It appeared vitreous, and 
representéd, as through a glass, the bowels, fat, and 
even the bristles of a porker, in the most natural order 
possible; and with a verisimilitude, that could not fail 
to strike, and to amuse the most careless observer. 
According to his theory, it was a production evidently 
anterior to the flood of Noah, and had taken some 
thousand years to harden into, and assume its present 
form and appearance. 

“ The exhibition always very properly closed with a 
view of its chief ornament. This was the figure or 
rather the bust of a goddess in bronze ; butas the ma- 
terials were said to consist of gold, silver, tin, &c. the 
appellation, perhaps, of * Corinthian brass,” would be 
jrather more correct and apprepriate. ‘This had ever 
been, and still was with him, an object of high esteem, 
|approaching, indeed, to adoration, He permitted none 
‘but those he termed ¢ presentable people’ to gaze on it ; 
he, himself, approached the iron chest, in which his di- 
lvinity was enshrined, with an apparent degree of aw, 
and after brandishing the key in a peculiar manner, 
applied it to the lock with a certain degree of reverence. 
On being questioned as to the name of the artist, ‘ Prax- 
iteles’ was uniformly honoured with mention ; and the 
date of between three and four thousand years, ag- 
signed as the epoch of execution, or rather of creation. 
Lhad almost omitted to mention, that Mr, Jennings 
valued himself greatly on the possession of one other 
article: this was the rouge box of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, ‘The inside was 
entirely of old, and the vermillion or fard appeared 
to have been put on by means of a camel's hair pencil, 
with a handle of the same metal. ‘The royal arms of 
| France were designated on the rich cover, the whole 
| forming a square of the ordinary size of a snuff-box. 
Of the originality of this article, there can be no man- 
| ner of doubt; and, toenhance the interest of the spec- 
|tator, its delighted owner, was always accustomed to 
conclude by observing, ‘that it had been taken out of 
her Majesty's pocket, immediately after her head was 
eut off by the executioner.’ 

“ Our Virtuoso addicted himself at one period to 
|chemistry, and was accustomed to make experiments 
in his laboratory, until he had nearly become a victim 
to his love of science. On one of these occasions, like 
Doctor Watson, Bishop of Landatl, while professor at 
Cambridge, he wasactually blown up! His valet, who 
acted as an assistant, and to whom reference has been 
already made, lost an eye, and he himself received se- 
veral wounds in his leg. He wasaccustomed to boast, 
‘that notwithstanding this mishap, with his usua! pune- 
tuality, he kept an engayement to dinner that very day.” 

In respect to exercise, he was not only a great advo- 
|cate for it, but he practised it to a degree scarcely cre+ 
dible for upwards of half a century. He possessed a 
long and ponderous wooden instrument, capped with 
lead at both ends, in the management of which he waa 
such an adept, that he boasted of having disarmed the 
best * small swordsman in Italy;’ and even now, give 
him but fair play, he ‘ would not be afraid of five or 
six English houscbreakers.’ Every night, before bed+ 
time, as bas been already hinted, he exercised himselt 
with this formidable weapon, until he acquired a com- 
fortable warmth, which enabled him to retire to rest 
with a genial glow. In the morning, according to his 
own account, he got up between seven and eight o'clock, 
and, in his own express words, ‘flourished his broad- 
sword exactly 500 times; I then,’ adds he, * mount my 
chaise-horse, composed of leather, and Inflated with 
wind like a par of bellows, om which | take exactly 
1000 gallops! He then retired to enjoy what always 
—*5— to me to be a most miserable and uncomfort- 
able breakfast. 

“ His goddess has been already meationed, but it 
remains to be told, that for the first six months after 
obtaining possession of such a prize, she was constantly 
seated, during dinner, at the head of bis table, with 
two footmen, in laced liveries behind ; while the most 
costly viands were placed in succession before her, by 
way of oblation to her immortal charms |” 

e died inthe rules of the King’s Bench, and the 
narrative thus concludes: 

“ The fate of Mr. Jennings has been eminently sin- 
gular, and the flux and reflux, the ever-varying ebbs 
and flows of his fortune appeor so strange as to be 
almost parodoxical. At an early period of life we be- 
hold him mingling in the crowd of wealthy pilgrims 
who repaired to Italy about fifty years ago, to Pay their 
devotions at the shrine of taste and vertu. He re- 
turned at length, like old Tradescent, with shells, 
statues, minerals, gems, and the finest specimens of 
natural history in his train. 

“ After keeping company with foreign princes and 
princesses, he associates with the first nobility in his 
Native country, and then, by a fatal reverse, spends 
some years of his life, partly within the walls of a 
provincial, and partly of a town gaol, Recovering as 
f by magic, from his embarrassments, we next behold 
him emerging above the horizon of distress, and 
throwing away a second fortune at Newmarket, where 
he became the dupe of titled and ungitled jockeys. 

“ Sudden and frevitable ruin noW seems to over- 














take him, and he {s apparently lost for ever; but lo! in 
the course of a —* he once more revisits 
the circles of fashion, sits enthroned in a 


th go by with ple rare be —— 
i$ of nature / statues, 
and shells, and books, ddes 

his. eyes! Again the scene changes: the 
envious pecromancer seems to. be wav 
venerable head; and ——— ages, the wreck 
of his estates, every thing most precious in his eyes ; 
his very “household gods,” are all scized by, 
snbol of vile : and he himself, 
two or three years in a prison, at 
dies unbeeded, unattended, and almost woknown 
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THE KALEIDUSCOPE. 
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LINES BY BURNS, 


strect. 
O ye who, sunk in beds of down, 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think for a moment on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown : 
M satisfy'd, keen nature's clain’rous call, 
Stretched on his straw be lays himself to sleep, 
While thro’ the ragged roof and chinky wall 
Chill o'er his slumbers, piles the drifty heap ! 
Think on the dungeon’s grim confine, 
Where guilt and poor misfortune pine ! 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view ! 
Hut shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushed low, 
By cruel fortune’s undeserved blow ? 
Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress ; 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss 





THE MERMAID. 
(From the German of Goethe. } 


The sea-wave falls—the sea-wave flows ; 
On lonely rock the fisher lies, 

In clear ¢ool stream his hook he throws, 
And views the bait with wistful eyes; 
And as his silent task he plies, 

Behold! the floods apart are flung,— 
And where the circling eddies rise, 

A Mermaid's form hath upward sprung ! 


And soft her toncs,—and soft her song :— 
**, fisher! why my train decoy ? 

** With craft of man,—still wise in wrong,— 
** Why seck to change to death their joy ? 
0! wist thou here what tasks employ, 

** What bliss the tribes of oceans know, 

** No more thy days should care annoy, 

“ But peace be sought these waves below ! 


* And sccks not aye the glorious sun, . 

** And beauteous noon, our watery rest ¢ 
“ And springs not cach, its course to run, 

** Wave-wash'd in ten-fold glory drest ? 

** And charms not Thee in ocean's breast, 
* This nether heaven of loveliest blue s— 

** Charms not thine own fair form imprest, 
* In liquid limning soft and true?” 


The sea-wave falls,—the sea-wave flows,— 
Atlesgth, around his feet is flung ; 
He starts—the flame within him glows, 
That erat on love's embraces hung ! 
And sweeter yet, the sea-maid sung, 
And gought, half wet, the charmed shore ; 
Her arms around her victim flung— 
And nv‘er was seen that fisher more! 


a 
The late Duke of Kent. 


Brought to reeollection by the condition of the peor 
fellows, huddled together in a cellar in South Union- 


|) join in the attack of the French islands, under Sir Charles 
|| Grey. 

On the expedition, the impetnous bravery of his Royal 

| Highness =o eames at St. Lucie, with too little 

consideration for his own safety, and too much disregard 


\for the enemy’s ay The rons were ; 
hut the Duke of Kent's i peteonal courage in 
\'for him the applauses of the soldiers, and a flattering 


rebuke from Commander-in-Chief, 
| The next theatre of his Royal Highness’s public life 
|| was Gibraltar, the scene of his earliest military service. 
| His Royab bn aang was appointed Governor of that 

important mn. <A mass of abuses here awaited his 
| correctin fand. The establishment of wine-houses for 
the sale of liquors to the troops had been encouraged from 
shameful motives in who had the means of sup- 
\p them, and to an extent not more subversive of 
|the , discipline, and morals of the garrison, than 
to the safety of the place i The Royal 
attentive only to the welfare of the community 
of which he was the head, and seorning the vicious, 
though vast, emoluments which some of his predecessors 
had derived from the sale of fieences for that illegal and 
ruinous traffic, resolved to cleanse the Augean stable, 
and to sweep away the abomination of many years. The 
virtuous attempt was made; but it recoiled upon its 
author. It is true that the wine-house licences were 
withdrawn ; that the peaceable inhabitants of Gibraltar 
could carry on their business, and walk the streets and 
repose within their dwellings at less risk of insult, out- 
rage, or robbery, than before ; that drunkenness disap, 
peared among the regiments; that cleanliness and dis- 
cipline were restored, while military punishments were 
reduced in frequency,,the hospitals 23 tog Ff their in- 
mates, and the sexton disappointed of his daily work.-— 
But we turn to. other -eonsequences, The liquor mer- 
chants were forced to discontinue their enormeus profits, 
and instigated the unreflecting soldiery to vengeance for 
the loss of those indulgencies which devo' their pay 
and destroyed their health. Insubordination broke out 
on all sides ; the reforming Governor was not su 
by the local authorities; and he was sacrificed by those 
nearer home. ‘The illustrious subject of this memoir, 
after receiving the grateful and unanimous acknowledg- 
ments of the civil population of Gibraltar, was recalled 
from a post in which his efforts for the public good were 
neither appreciated nor defended as they ought to have 
been, 
His Royal Highness’s income, by Parliamentary 
grants, was £18,000 per annum, exclusive of the Go- 
vernorship of Gibraltar, and the Colonelcy of the 1st 
Regiment of Foot, estimated at about £4000 a year 
more. 

The demise of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
is most sensibly felt as a national loss by men of all par- 
tics. The active benevolence of his character justly en- 
deared him to the people, since he held out a bright 
jexaniple of the zealous interest which powerful’ men 
'onght to take in the welfare and happiness of the 
jrace. His life was devoted to the service of the needy. 
|He replied to every application that was made to him 
for the exertion of his influence for the succour of the 
|distressed; and he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
‘afford relief to the poor, in his application in favour of 
| supplicants, and in the aa of every plan favour- 
able to charity, and to the maintenance of civil and reli- 
‘gious freedom. ‘The condescension with which he at- 
tendetl to‘every correspondent, subjected him to innu- 
|merable letters from . and particulurly from 
‘soldiers, to all which he never failed to return answers. 





town Glock fa Gurhana four years ago: while’ M. de 
Humboldt was in this town, in 1800, be constructed a 
very fine sun-dial there. When a stranger passes by 
this dial, if he be in company with a Cumauiese, the 
| latter never fails to say ‘* we owe this sun-dial to the 

learned Baron de Humboldt.” ‘The word sabio., which 
employ on ‘this occasion, signifies iu the mouth 
\| of a Creole of the Spanish colonies, both wise and 
| learned. I remarked that they never pronounced the 

name of this illustrious traveller, without adding to it 
‘| the epithet of sabio, and they speak of him with a 
|} mingled sentiment of admiration and regard. They 
are happy in relating the complaisance with which he 
showed them his astronomical instruments and ex- 
plained their use. Those who had received letters or 
notes from him, preserved them carefully, and esteem 
it an honour to have had a correspondence with him. 
These sentiments of the Cumanese for that celebrated 
man, are equally honourable to their character, and 
that of the personage who is the object of them. 

The pretty river Manzaneres runs through the mid- 
dle of the town; there is a very handsome wooden 
bridge across ic; the water in this river has only a suf- 
ficient depth for very small vessels. Large ships anchor 
at the Placet, a sand bank in the middle of the port, 
which is well sheltered. ‘ 


— 


degs. 10 min. W. longitude. Its climate is, very hot, 
the elevation of the town above the sea level being 
only fifty-three feet. Farenbeit’s thermometer usually 
rises to 90, and sometimes even 95 degrees, from the 
month of June until the end of October. In that sea- 
sog it seldom descends to 80 degrees dusing the night; 
the sca breeze tempers the iseat of the climate, which 
——— very healthy. From the commencemeut 
November to the end’of March; the heats are not 

so great; the thermometer is then between 82 and 84 
deg. in the day time, and generally falls to 77 and even 
to 75 degs. during the night. ‘There is scarcely ever 
any rain in the plain in which Cumana is situated. 
though it rains frequently in the adjacent mountains. 
The hygrometer of Deluc is commonly at 50 degrees 
there during the winter, and marks the utmost dryness 
7— the beginning of November to the beginning of 
une. 
Cumans is built at the foot of a volcanic mountain 
and subject to earthquakes... ‘This town his no public 
establishment for the education of youth: ,it is there- 
fore astonishing to find any knowledge among its in- 
habitants; yet there is some information disseminated 
among many of the Creoles of Cumana, They are 
but seldom sent to Europe for their education; the 
most wealthy receive it at Caraccas, and the greater 
number under school-masters, from whom they learn 
the Spanish grammar, arithmetic, the tirst elements 
of geometry, a little Latin, and music. 1 haye re- 
marked considerable talent, application, and good con- 
duct in their youth, and less vivacity and vanity than 
among those of Caraccas, Not being so rich as the 
latter, che Cumanese are brought up with principles ot 
economy and industry; there are no idlers among 
them; 1n general they are inclined to business... Some 
apply themselves to the mechanical arts, otbers to come 
merce ; they have also a great partiality for navigation, 
and trading with the neighbouring colonies ‘of other 
nations, and by their * and prudence, make con · 
siderable profits with smail capital. ‘Ihe articles of 
exportation are cattle, smoaked meat, (tasajo) and 
salted fish, which cominedities they have in grea 
abundance. Two pounds of beef are sold at Cuman 











| A considerable part of every morning was de to the 
| task of * and answering these letters, and the 
‘only who had the high honour of his confidence, can sij 
| what pains he tonk to procure situations or employment 
| for those who solicited his protection. In every q r 











The Duke of Kent, at 18 years of age, was sent to 
Germany, and resided successively at Limeburg and | 
Hanover, uatil he had almost completed his 20th year. | 
\puring this period his ** whole income consisted of an 
allewance of £1000 per annuin, of which his Governor 
had the sole — except of one omy and a half 
yer week, allowed to nis Royal Highness for pocket. | 
money.” His Royal Highnass then passed two years | 
more at Geneva, without any further increase of income. | 
ile was an enthusiast to the profession of a soldier, for | 





which he was destined from early life. With the rank | 
wf Colonel, be commanded the 7th Fusileers, which | 
furmed part of the garrison of Gibraltar under General ! 
Vilara, in 1790 and 1791, some time before the break- 
out of the revolutionary war with France. It that, 
adlestinite military station, his Royal Highness soon 
‘ecawme remarkable for the diligent discharge of his own 
lutigs, and fur exacting a similar punctuality from every | 
van and officer under him. His attention tw the ap- | 
vearance and discipline of his regiment was altogether 
xemplary and unremitting. But as he could not in- 
sire all the military world with an equal sense of the 
s tid value of those dry, homely, and uninteresting du- 
is which ought to employ so large a portion of military 
life, or wich an equal taste for those minutie of the ser- 
vice, of which, nevertheless, when considered in the 
aggregate, the correct performance adds so much to the 
preciaon and efficiency of the military machine, the 
Colonel of the 7th Fuzileers was for some time an un- 
popular commander, Every military man is not capable 
if discovering in the best-couceived order or the wisest 
rale laid down for his observance by superior authority, 
the direct relation of the means to the end. It may not 
be thought, at first sight, of serious importance, that an 
ifficer’s coat, or baot, or pantaloon, should be of specific 
fashion, height, or colour; but let us consider that the 
excellence of an army consists in its susceptibility of 
ollective and uniform impulses, and we must admit 
that uniformity in smaller things—in hourly occupations, 
and objects of attention—nay, in the form of hats and 
epaulets, will contribute to enforce upon common minds 
» main principle of Warmony in action. As b 
wght to be the characteristic of every military move- 
ment, so the spring of it must be subordination. The 
Duke of Kent laboured to produce these two great pow- 


| 


where his influence could be successful, he was earnest 

in his recommendation of the objects of his bounty. 
| The steadiness of his friendship was equally remarkable. 
| He was never known to estrange himself’ from a single} 
individual whom he had at any time distinguished by 
his patronoge, and the friends of his youth were there- 
| fore those of his mature age. In his domestic economy 
{he was nrost exemplary. No merchant’s books were 
i|kept wtth more regularity than those of his Royal 
| Highness. Every department of his household was 
jcondu with an order and exactness which enabled 
him daily to check every article of his expense—and 
jthough he was unfortunately involved in debt, it was 
‘chiefly owing, ‘as the public have seen by a recent pub- 
jlication, to the losses he sustained by shipwreck in the 
/conveyance of his property to the West Indieg and to 
\Canada. His only source of expense was his taste for 
domestie comfort, which led to considerable altera- 
tions and improvements in his houses, all of which 
|were remarkable for the conveniences which he intro- 
|duced. His anxiety for the payment of his debts was 
most commendable; and, towards this end, a negocia- 
tion was actually on foot for the raising a sum, by way 
of annuity, for their complete extinction, and for the 
annual payment of which, a part of his income was to 
be assigned to trustees. 
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CUMANA. 
— — 


FROM M, LAVAYSS'$ ACCOUNT OF VENEZUELA, 
TRINIDAD, MARGARITTA, AND POBAGO,. 


a — 


— — — 


Just Published. 
— 

According to M. Depons, the population of the 
town of Cumana was 24,000 persons in 1802. When 
I was there, in 1807, ic amounted to 28,000, and u 
wards; and at the end of 1810, it had increased to 
30,000 inhabitaote,. almost all industrious and labo- 
tious. M. Depons alsa states that the population'of the | 
United Provinces‘of Cumana, or New Andalusia, and 
of New Barcelona, was then only 80,000 souls, in- 
cluding that of the capital. But the statements I read 





ers to the troops, for whose qualities he was responsible. 
He frequently issued order on points which were of in- || 
ferior inoment, and enforced them rigorously, because 

he had issued em. By this system, by a conscientious |! 
fulfilment of his own dutics, a firm requisition of the like || 





from others, and an anxious interposition on | casion to be acquainted with the friars of those two 


roprict 
Penge of every individual who had wrongs to be redress. | | 
ed, or claims to be eecommended, he at Jength curried || 
the discipline of his regiment to the highest pitch, and | 
éstablished for himself the most respectable military re- 
putation. But, in his progress towards this od, he | 
encountered much detraction, considerable obloquy, and | 


on the spot, in 1807, declared this population to be 
96,000 persons. 

‘he town of Cumana has two parish churches, and 
two convents, for men; one belonging to the Domi- 
nicays, and the other to the Franciscans. I had oc- 


couvents during my stay there in 1807, and 1 found 
them very worthy characters, liberal and enlightened| 
—— strangers to all ideas of intolerance and persecu- 
tion. 

There is no edifice in Cumana which strikes you b 
This town has a theatre muc 











soqu its magnificence. : 
some resistance. Complaints were made, which injured || smaller than that of C ® The occasional reflections, ia which our author in- . 
his character at home; and mutinies were * by || same : it ae by — ade reg ey tye om — on national character, are certainly no proofs Pnated, published, and sold 5 
the treops, which threatened his authority, and more || built oe European fashion; besides, it rains stilt|| Of liberality : and alshonge noe — — in bythe By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
than on¢e endangered his person. more rarely at Cumana than at Caraccas. The actors|| Editor, he does not feel justified in suppress- : Mi ; 
From Gibralar, his Royal 3*8T-d was removed to|/of Cumana are people of colour, who do not declaim|| ing them. Liverpool Mercury Office. 

in 1791; thence to Halifax, in Nova Scitia ; |/in their parts, bat merely recite them with a most tire- Soki also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, C 
and to Canada, where, as Commander of the Forees, some monatony,. — — —— Street ; Mir. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; 
he scyuired universal esteem for the justice and integrity || Bull feasts, cock fighting, and rope dancing, are the church, it it said, is about to be erected in London,|| Warbrick, Public Library, Li 
of his demeanour. During this service in British Bed Reenenrate enact Srequonted by che tttechieants Of dhs in which the whole of the service is to be performed in P. Day, Newsman, Dale 3 and Mr.. 
thea, he received orders to sail for the West Indies, and |/town, and the rest of the province. ‘There was nol the Welsh language. St. James's Road, for ready money only. 


there ;“some days there is such a quantity caught by | 


which form one of the charms of society in Europe, 
and which, in the British and French colonies, are re- 
P- posed almost every day from the 1st of January to the 


Cumana, and the other provinces of Venezucla 


bands of the Catalans, Biscayans, and Canarians; those 
men are chiefly sailors, who bave begun to open shop 


fortunes by their frugality and indusry. Ifa man of 
that country lands without a farthing, the first Cacalan 
he meets takes him to his house, gives him work, or 
recommends him to some of his countrymen. ‘There 
are many countries in which one brother would not 
do for another, that which a Catalan is always inclined 
to do for his countrymen. In this they resemble the 
Scotch; but they are not, like too many of the latter, 
whom we meet in the colonies, arrogant to their infe- 
riors, and servile to their superiers.* 


fur two pence halfpenny ; and twenty-two pounds cf 
sale meat, at fron: three shillings aud tour pence, to 
‘four shillings aad two pence. Fish is never weighed 


the fishermen, thit they give ten, twelve, or fifteen 
pounds for tice pence. ‘‘Vhe poor go-to the sea side 
with maize, cakes, aud eggs, and barter them for fish. 
Eggs are the small change in Cumana, Caraccas, and 
other provinces of Veneguela, where copper coin is 
unkgown ; the smallest piece in-circulation a aie 
dio real in silver, worth two pence halfpenny. If. one 
goes into a shop to buy something worth less than two 
pence halfpenny, they give as change two or three eggs; 
fora dozen of eggs there is only worth two pence 
halfpenny. ‘That is also the price of a measure of ex- 
cellent milk,-about a quart. A sheep is sold for a 
dollar ; a fine turkey for twenty or twenty-five pence ; 
a fowl! for tive pence; a fat capon seven pence half- 
penny toten pence; #@uck the same price; game and 
wild fowl are frequently suld cheaper thau butcher's 
meat, and all those articles are still chesper in the 
small cowns of the interior. 

I lived at the bese amd dearest hotel in Cumana, at 
a.dollar per day, including the expenses of my son and 
servant. They gave us for breakfast cold meuts, fish, 
chocolate, coffee, tea, and Spanish wine. An excel- 
lent dinner, with Spanish and French wines, coffee, 
and liqucurs. lo the evening, chocolate. I was well 
lodged and lighted. I should have expended but halt 
that sum if 1 bad gone to board and lodge in a family. 
in short, there is not a country in the world where onc 
may live cheaper than jn the province of Cumana 
An excellent dinner may be had there for ten-pence, 
not including wine, which does not cost more than 
tive-pence per bottle, to those who buy a quantity of 
it. Poor people drink punch, which is at a very low 
rate, for it does nut cost above one penny per quart. 
The inbabitants of Cumana are very polite; it may 
even be said that they are excessively so. ‘here is 
not 60 much luxury among them as at Caraccas; their 
houses, however, are tolerably well furnished. They 
are very abstemieus. ‘hose dinners and festivals 


ast of December, are unknown tu the inhabitants of 


‘The retail trade of Cumana is almost entirely in the 


with a few dollars, and who, in a few years, acquire 


Cumana is in 10, degs. 37 min. N. latitude, and 64)! 





ANCIENT TENURES.—The article su i 
uliarly adapted to the plan of our work} 


~ MARGARITA. 


— 


The climate of Margarita is very healthy, 


that persons go, who have contracted 
other diseases in the pumid 
||the island of Trinidad 
has only three rivulets, which however 
‘large to turn mills, when such 
| waters are limpid, that of the little river 
the town of Aseoncion, and which i 
| over @ bed of amphibolic schistus, 
| tron, magnesia, 
|| Water from ponds, th 


| have filtering stones ; 


ja great gusntity of calcareous marl. 
The fisheries produce the princi 
||Margarita: they are placed at the 
| belongs to Government. The 
are incredible. Twice a day 


| Sometimes contains s0 many, that they 
| cut the meshes, in order to let some of 


|{which they 


| 
' 








5,500 mixed blood, 1,800° Indians, 


is sixteen marine leagues in its greatest 
its greatest breadth, in some 


leagues. 





_ The Protestant Bible Society 
is making considerable progress, an 


ceived from this country. 


and unwholesom 
the continent. Thi ue 


are established ; 


in some places 

ec. The inhabitants. prefer ae 
Jinhabi fer drink 

ough it is always turbid. Thea 

ers drink as they draw it, and 

do not find any bad effects from it. This 


object of trade gt 


slet of Coche, whi 
ae of Ba og 
e sein ' 
'|feet long, and it seldom happens ‘eat ‘codh drs * 
have not at least 10 or 12 quintals of fish. This 12 


hey are unable to haul on shore. It would bel 
too tedious to describe the different kinds which ar 
taken: the most common is the mullet of the Caribbean 
islands, which the Spaniards call lissas: this fish h 
not been well described ; it resembles a herring. | 
Margarita had, in 1807, a population of 8,000 whites, 
and a 900) 
slaves, making a total of 16,200 persons. Thiet 


parts only two or i 


leagues broad, and its surface is thirty-one square 


lately instituted in Par 
i has owed much off 
its success to the generous co-operation which it has re 
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GAME XXIX. 
— — 
The White undertake 
in 81x Moves. 


( Lolli, game 59, page 558.) 


“+ Ludimus effigiem belli.” .....0...0V IDAs 


to Check-mate with the Cast 
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Black. Best, 
8 49 ¢ + § 2 8 
8} | [ie 4 le —* 
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SOLUTION, 
WHITE, 

1 Queen... - 2-484. 
2 Pawn ....3—7—- 
3 Bishop, ...8—3-- 3 Castle 
4 Kaight ....1—7-+4. 4 King 
5 Pawo, .....3—8 Queen-+-5 King 
6 Castle ....3—7-+-Mare. 


1 King ° 
2 King 
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subject is 


—and shall have an early place. 





NEWTONIAN PHILosopHY.—We have not yet read 

r of which rather startet 
us :—If it be, as we apprehend, a continuation of hit 
attack upon the Newtonian system, we cannot promi 
the author that it will obtain a place in eur columi 


the letter of P. N. the *53 


We mean no offence when we presume 


whose superabundance of 
tionate to his deficiency of ma’ 





KALEIDOSCOPE.—The disay 
of our friends experienced 
cause over which we 


jintments 
no control. 
generally for all the ne 


last week, we have appointed 
the Kaleidoscope this day ; 


ggested on 


opinion, that Newton is invulnerable to an antagonidi 
— 
emat 

DisaPPOINTMENTS IN THE DELIVERY oF TH 


t week, arose 
[ The newsme 
who deliver our papers are not our servants; but æ 
per proprietors.—In 0 
sequence of the irregularity of the ord carl 
another person tod 

1 c an arrangement which 
trust will ultimately prove satisfactory to our readet 
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